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sometimes intangible mass of conservative reaction, is amply evidenced 
in the pages of Woodrow Wilson and the world war. This same kind 
of dead weight of opposition blocked or attempted to block the internal 
policies favored by the president prior to the entrance of America into 
the war. Mr. Tumulty adduces incident after incident to demonstrate 
the nature and extent of the forces which planted themselves against 
the program which Mr. Wilson laid out for his administration. 

In estimating the world war in so far as it can be dissociated from 
Woodrow Wilson only praise can be recorded. In reducing to the 
compass of one of the volumes of the Chronicles the mass of material, 
the multiplicity of facts involved in a study of America and its relation 
to the struggle, Mr. Seymour's book is an admirable piece of work. 
From the tangle of events the salient features are extracted to make 
an absorbing yet veracious and balanced story. In places the presenta- 
tion becomes absolutely brilliant, as, for example, in the chapter on the 
"Ways of the peace conference." As a real contribution to American 
historiography the volume takes its place among the foremost not only 
of the Chronicles but of all works dealing with very recent events. 

In Woodrow Wilson as I know Mm Mr. Tumulty has maintained a 
running commentary on public events as they involved the personality 
of his central theme. Many gaps exist if one is seeking a comprehensive 
tale, and, it must be said, there are not a few omissions which detract 
from a satisfactory account of affairs as they revolved about the person 
of the president. Somewhat unconsciously, one must believe, the best 
foot is put forward. Still, while there is not very much that is new 
in the book, aside from some letters, dispatches, and personal conversa- 
tions detailed by the secretary, and while what is given often merely 
whets the appetite for more, one is glad to have this contribution, and 
Mr. Tumulty has done no more than he should in presenting an aspect 
which for the time appears to be pushed into the background. 

L. B. Shippee 

A history of Minnesota. By William Watts Folwell. In four volumes. 
Volume i (St. Paul : Minnesota historical society, 1921. 533 p. $5.00) 
The commonwealths of the northwest which have long waited the 
scholarly and adequate telling of their history in a form which may 
be utilized by the average reader seem at length in a fair way to have 
this want supplied. Within recent years such a history of Illinois, in 
five volumes, edited and in part written by Clarence W. Alvord, has 
appeared; work on the first volume of a similar history of Wisconsin 
has been under way for several years; and the Minnesota historical 
society now presents the first installment of a comprehensive history of 
Minnesota, which is to be completed in four volumes, by William Watts 
Folwell, president emeritus of the University of Minnesota. 
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Mr. Folwell is a veteran scholar but not a professional historian. A 
native of New York state and a graduate of Hobart college, he 
began his professional career as a teacher of mathematics in his alma 
mater in 1858. Soon thereafter he became interested in comparative 
philology, and in 1860 he went to Germany to study at the University 
of Berlin. After a year or more of study and travel in Europe, he 
returned to the United States and for more than three years served as 
an officer of engineers in the union army. Following the close of the 
war, four years more were spent in business and in the study of econom- 
ics and politics. In 1869 Mr. Folwell came to Minnesota as president of 
the state university, which office he continued to fill for fifteen years. 
For twenty-three years more he served the institution in the double 
capacity of librarian and professor of political science; he retired from 
this work in 1907. 

It was chance, apparently, which led Mr. Folwell to turn his attention 
to the field of local history. In his prefatory introduction, which with 
a quite unnecessary degree of modesty he terms "An apology," we are 
told that the writer some years ago contributed to. a jubilee number of 
a local paper a sketch of Minnesota history. This led to an invitation 
to prepare a volume on his adopted state for the American common- 
wealths series. The task proved "an agreeable recreation for which 
[he trusts] to be forgiven." In the course of executing it, however, 
much material was accumulated which could not be utilized in the 
limited work in hand ; later, upon retiring from the university, with an 
assured subsistence and a prospect of continued working strength, Mr. 
Folwell allowed himself "to ramble again in that congenial [field] of 
Minnesota history," producing the present work without thought of 
monetary reward, but rather as the capstone to his lifetime of public 
service to the state of his adoption. 

Happy indeed must be the lot of such an author, and fortunate 
the commonwealth which is the recipient of such service! Yet the 
author's performance invites attention anew to the question, far from 
novel, as to what the course of preparation should be to qualify one to 
write history. "It is difficult to conceive," observes the editor of this 
work, himself the product of a very different course of historical training 
from that undergone by the author, "of anyone better equipped than 
Dr. Folwell to write a comprehensive and critical history of Minnesota," 
although Mr. Folwell himself submits his work to the judgment of the 
"tolerant" reader simply as the offering of an amateur. 

What, then, shall be said for our modern schools for the training 
of historical specialists? For clearly if they do not afford men a better 
equipment for writing history than that possessed by the simple ama- 
teur whose training has been intrusted to chance, it will be difficult to 
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justify their existence. In the main the reviewer inclines to agree with 
the editor. For the modern historical specialist something of good may 
undoubtedly be said. But over against his positive achievements stands 
the crushing fact that the people for whom he writes will not read his 
work. And we were even told, at the recent St. Louis meeting, by an 
eminent exemplar of the art, that except as a matter of professional 
toil the specialists do not even read the works of one another. What- 
ever the shortcomings of the older writers like Prescott and Bancroft, 
their works were widely read; more, they are still being read by their 
countrymen. The fault of the modern specialist seems to be that he has 
lost touch with life, and since literature is but the expression of life 
his writings have become divorced from literature. As between the 
narrow specialist, therefore, who, ignorant of the life of the present, 
seeks to reconstruct the life of the past, and the writer equipped with 
such a training as Mr. Folwell has enjoyed, we would unhesitatingly 
choose the latter to write our history. 

It is an ancient truism that a tree is known by its fruit, and with 
this short airing of our more or less apposite views we turn to a con- 
sideration of this first fruit of Mr. Folwell's scholarship. The volume 
spans practically two centuries of time, from the beginning of Minne- 
sota's recorded history to the close of the territorial period in 1857. 
Since four volumes are to be printed, it follows that to the ensuing 
period of approximately sixty years the remaining three will be devoted. 
This spacing agrees fairly well with that of the Centennial history of Illi- 
nois, the first volume of which comes down to 1818, the year of ad- 
mission to statehood, leaving the ensuing century to be covered at the 
rate of twenty-five years to the volume. It is in striking contrast with 
the proportion adopted a few years ago by Reuben G. Thwaites in his 
history of Wisconsin in the American commonwealths series, full two- 
thirds of which was devoted to the story of Wisconsin prior to admission 
to statehood. To continue the comparison with the first volume of the 
Centennial history of Illinois, the space actually devoted to narrating 
the history of the two commonwealths in the pre-statehood period is 
substantially the same in the two works; but there is a striking dis- 
tinction between them in that the story Mr. Alvord had to trace is far 
more intricate and complex than that told by Mr. Folwell. Another dis- 
tinction becomes apparent from an examination of the chapter headings 
of the two volumes. Mr. Alvord devotes his first chapter to a physio- 
graphical sketch, "The land in the making." Mr. Folwell, notwith- 
standing the counsel of Mr. Warren Upham, who provides the book 
with a set of useful maps, has no such chapter, and throughout the 
work pays scant attention to the matter of physiography. In the Illinois 
volume the period of British domination is reached only with chapter 12, 
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over halfway through the book; in the Minnesota volume it is reached 
with chapter 3, one-eighth of the way through the book. The Illinois 
volume devotes 67 pages to the thirty-year period of American rule 
ending with 1818; the Minnesota volume, 200 pages to the eight-year 
period ending in 1857. These facts are noted with no thought of criti- 
cism, or implication that the treatment in either case is not justified; 
rather to make clear the fact that Mr. Alvord saw fit to devote vastly more 
space to the earlier period of his narrative, while in Mr. Folwell 's work 
the French and British periods receive relatively scant consideration, 
the bulk of the volume being devoted to the last few years of American 
settlement and development. 

Having read the book with considerable care and such degree of 
comprehension as might be brought to the task, the reviewer records 
the judgment that it is a scholarly and substantial piece of work, a 
mine of information conscientiously garnered about early Minnesota. 
It does not detract materially from this general judgment that now 
and then the interpretations of the writer seem open to question. One 
follows with pleasure the deft analysis of the lucubrations of certain 
earlier writers upon the movements of those tantalizing explorers, Radis- 
son and Groseilliers, and their reputed discovery of the Mississippi 
(pages 11-14). One may regret that the story which has grown up 
about the westward exploration of Jean Nicolet was not treated in 
similar fashion (page 5). The designation of the traders as "parasites" 
upon the Indians (page 106) seems to the reviewer indefensible. The 
trader performed an indispensable service for the native, one on which, 
indeed, his very existence commonly depended. We may admit that the 
trader often overreached the native, but this admission does not alter 
the character of his service. Again, we cannot accept the implication 
involved in the statements concerning the treaties of peace with the 
northwestern tribes in 1815-1816, to the effect that these treaties were 
due to "the establishment of American citizens in the Indian trade of the 
Northwest" (pages 133-134). These tribes had been at war with the 
United States, fighting as allies of Great Britain, and under the leader- 
ship of such men as Black Hawk and Robert Dickson their warriors had 
fought with their white allies around Detroit and had scalped American 
women and children along the Ohio frontier. The conclusion of these 
treaties was but a logical and necessary consequence of the conclusion of 
peace with Great Britain, and the factor stated by the author as causa- 
tive was merely one incidental result of these measures. Robert Dickson 
having been mentioned, it may be noted incidentally that the only 
notice of his career in the volume is confined to a footnote reference on 
page 100. Surely this is scant treatment of such a career in a volume 
which undertakes to tell the history of primitive Minnesota. It is to be 
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explained, doubtless, by the broader fact that the war of 1812, the period, 
perhaps, of Dickson's greatest importance in the history of the northwest, 
receives practically no consideration. 

Mention of this last fact brings us to perhaps the gravest reflection 
which must be made upon the volume — the point of view and the sweep 
of vision of the author. Comparatively little effort is made to connect 
the history of Minnesota with the wider sweep of world events outside 
the borders of the author's chosen land. Some mention of those events 
is, of course, to be found, but commonly one gains from this book but 
little comprehension of their course or significance. Thus, when the 
reader comes to the occupation of Minnesota by American settlers, he 
finds no satisfactory explanation of who the settlers were, of why they 
came to Minnesota and how. Thus to tell the story of the settlement of 
Minnesota, or indeed of any western state, is to tell it only in part ; and 
the portion left untold may be quite as important as that which is 
narrated. 

We return, in conclusion, to the starting point — the question what 
should be the course of training to fit one for the task of writing history. 
The work under consideration supplies no answer to this question. Here 
is a simple amateur who guilelessly strays into the historical field at the 
end of a busy lifetime of important achievement as an all-around scholar 
and man of the world, and produces a book which is burdened to the 
point of oppression with the characteristic earmarks of scholarship. The 
style is as plain and devoid of adornment as a Doric column. There is 
no sweep of historic imagination, no suggestion of the romance of history. 
Remove the labels from the manuscript and one might readily make the 
mistake of identifying it as the painstaking and uninspired effort of 
some typical exemplar of the modern school of historical specialists. 
Compare, for example, the opening paragraph of the book with the 
corresponding one of Alvord's Illinois country. Mr. Folwell's paragraph 
is a useful, correct, and commonplace resume of the beginnings of French 
activity in America. Mr. Alvord's sentences are instinct with imagina- 
tion and literary charm — writing such as can be found nowhere in Mr. 
Folwell's book. The examples tend utterly to confound our a priori 
reasoning. The moral, if any, seems to be that historians, like poets, are 
not the product of any set formula. The schools may refine, but they 

cannot create historical talent. w ,, . 

M. M. Quaipe 

Spain's declining power in South America. 1730-1806. By Bernard 
Moses. (Berkeley: University of California press, 1919. 440 p. 
$4.00) 
Mr. Moses has made debtors of all students in his field, but he has 

also caused them some bibliographic difficulties. His Establishment of 



